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Editorial Buzzings. 

The Editor’s Health has been 
so much impaired by three annual at- 
tacks of La Grippe, that if some radical] 
improvement is not made very soon, a 
collapse is imminent. His physician 
prescribes ‘‘a complete rest and change 
of air.” Accordingly, he will leave the 
city next week for a month’s rest. The 
drudgery of desk-work has brought on 
neuralgia and brain troubles. A vigor- 
ous constitution, and strong will-power 
have contributed in no small degree to 
his holding out so long against the in- 
siduous working of that dire disease 
and its results. 

Meanwhile, the editorial work on the 
BEE JOURNAL will devolve upon the 
Editor’s assistant, Mr. George W. York, 
who has been connected with the office 
for several years, and is thoroughly con- 


versant with the duties of that depart- 
ment, 
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Bounty on Honey is a subject 
that has been pretty well discussed in 
Gleanings and some other bee-periodi- 
cals. Mr. Baldridge also had an article 
on the subject on page 220 of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. The idea was 
started at the Northwestern Convention 
last November, but it wasso absurd that 
we then paid no attention to it in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

Instead of asking Uncle Sam to pay a 
bounty of 2 cents per pound on honey, 
we should join others in demanding that 
the bounty on sugar be repealed. It will 
surely be done in the near future. The 
figures are enormous, as will be seen 
by the following from the daily press: 


The U. S. Treasury issued a statement 
to March 1, showing that 2,523 claims 
for bounty have been received, amount- 
ing to about $7,000,000. Of these, 
925 claims have been paid, involving 
about $3,000,000 — $2,700,000 of 
which was on cane sugar alone. 

Seven millions of dollars taken from 
the pockets of the poor and given to the 
rich! There is neither right nor justice 
init! Itis oppressive and burdensome, 
because at a time when there is a deficit 
in the public revenues, it will take ten 
millions annually from the already- 
burdened tax-payers, and give it to rich 
sugar-producers. It is also contrary to 
the Constitution, and violates every 
principle of our Government. Those 
who enacted it knew this, and therefore 
made a permanent appropriation for the 
payment of this sugar bounty for 14 
years. But few of such instances are on 
record, and let us hope that there will 
be no more of them. 

Honey-producers would spurn the idea 
of such an enactment—of such a ques- 
tionable transaction! They want no 
bounty—only a fair field, a good crop, 
and the stoppage of adulteration. Then 
there would be a good markét for all 
that can be produced, and at fair prices. 

We fully agree with the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
given by Justice Miller, that ‘‘to lay 
with one hand the power of the Govern- 
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ment on the property of the citizen, and 
with the other to bestow it upon favored 
individuals, to aid private enterprise, 
and to build up private fortunes, is none 
the less robbery because it is done under 
the forms of law, andis called taxation.” 
It is altogether wrong, and as bee- 
keepers we only desire what is right. 
The following, from Volney White, of 
Findley’s Lake, N. Y., published on page 
82 of Gleanings, states the matter very 
clearly, and we endorse it most fully: 


Again, I ask, by what principle of 
justice can the government put its 
strong hand into my pocket and take 
my money and give to somebody else 
because he is engaged in another kind 
of business ? 

I make some butter, as well as pro- 
duce some honey; and as prices have 
been for a number of years, I have not 
netted 2 per cent. on the capital in- 
vested, with labor thrown in; please tell 
me why I should not have a bounty of 
5 cents per pound on my butter; and 
then the men who produce pork, beef, 
wheat, oats, potatoes, and, in fact, 
every product of labor, should have a 
bounty; for the producers all say, and 
truly, that they cannot make reasonable 
profits on their business. 

A man who desires the government to 
take other people’s money and give to 
him, for no equivalent, is either very 
selfish, or else he has not looked the 
matter over carefully; for it indisputa- 
bly would be a violation of every prin- 
ciple of justice. : 

Let us use otr efforts to get stringent 
laws passedin all of the States against 
the adulteration of honey, and then get, 
if we can, executive officers elected who 
will not neglect their enforcement; and 
that is the best we can do. 





Speaking of seed catalogues lately 
sent all over the country, Mrs. L. Har- 
rison wrote thus to the Prairie Farmer : 


When looking over these gems of art | 


which come to us so freely, ‘‘ without 
money and withont price,” arrayed in all 
the colors of the rainbow, let us not be 
unmindful of our little pets. If any- 
thing grown would pay us for honey 
alone, it would be the raspberry ; its 
hanging blossoms yield nectar following 
rain. Order some mignonette and sow 
a bed, if for nothing more than to see 
the bees enjoy it, and carry its fragrance 
into their hives. 








New Honey-Plant for Bees. 
—Bulletin No. 95, issued by Director E. 
W. Hilgard, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, méntions a waste-land forage 
plant which is a good honey-plant for 
bees, and offers seed for free distribution 
provided a small amount is sent him, 
sufficient to cover postage and packing. 
The plant (Sida elliottii) is thus de- 
scribed by an exchange: 


It is a green shrub or little bush which 
grows spontaneously to a heightof 18 
inches to 2 feet. Cattle and hogs are 
very fond of it; horses and mules as yet 
do not seem to like it. 

The plant has a long tap-root, taking 
possession of waste places and wild 
lands. It seems to prefer hard clay or 
rocky land. Scatter the seed on the 
hills, and in a few years it will cover the 
whole surface. In the meantime, pas- 
turing does not hurt it. The seeds 
germinate readily. 

It isa member of a family which are 
all innocuous. Mucilaginous and nutri- 
tive, it requires no irrigation whatever, 
and while young is quite leafy and suc- 
culent, and seeds freely. Sowing the 
seed is not advised except on places 
designed for permanent pasturage, and 
not on meadows intended for mowing. 





Weak Colonies.—The National 
Stockman offers this very timely advice : 


Look after the bees, and see if each 
colony has plenty of stores. They may 
have honey, and possibly live through, 
but that is not the main point; if they 
have not plenty, they will not be rearing 
young bees as they should, and when 
Spring opens, you will have a weak col- 
ony or dead bees. A colony that is weak 
when fruit bloom comes, will require a 
greater part of that season to build 
itself up, and cannot store much surplus 
honey. To help the weak colonies, feed 
them regularly from now until bloom 
comes. Do not feed much ata time; 
about a quarter of a pound of syrupa 
day is sufficient if fed regularly. Ihave 
tried this, and know that it pays. 


> s+ - - 


Another new bee-escape has been 
placed in our Museum. It is the one 


illustrated and described on page 451, 
and is a double-acting bee-escape, and 
hence it is called the ‘* Lightning.” 





; 
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Paddock’s Pure-Food Bill 
is before Congress, and as there is some 
inquiry as to its provisions, we will give 
the following: 


A food or drink shall be deemed to be 
adulterated— 

1. If any substance has been mixed 
and packed with it so as to reduce or 
lower or injuriously affect its qualities 
or strength ; so that such product when 
offered for sale shall be calculated and 
shall tend to deceive the purchaser. 

2. If an inferior substance has been 
substituted wholly or in part for the 
article, so that the product when sold 
shall tend to deceive the purchaser. 

3. If any valuable constituent of the 
article has been wholly or in part ab- 
stracted, so that the product when sold 
shall tend to deceive the purchaser. 

4. If it be an imitation of, and sold 
under the scientific name of, another 
article. . 

5. If it be mixed, colored, powdered 
or stained in a manner whereby damage 
is concealed, so that such product, when 
sold, shall tend to deceive the purchaser. 

6. If it contain any added poisonous 
ingredient, or any ingredient, which 
may render such article injurious to the 
health of the person consuming it. 


This would apply to extracted-honey 
when adulterated. The chief point is 
that an article is condemned when it 
deceives the public. It was the first 
Bill introduced in the LIId Congress, 
and hardly a day has gone by since its 
introduction, that Senator Paddock has 
not appealed to the Senate to let this 
measure be considered. It ought to 
pass both Houses of Congress, and be- 
come a law. 








A Curious Ceremony is men- 
tioned by a clergyman who lives upon 
an estate in Switzerland, as having been 
lately performed there with the bees. 
He says: 


The proprietor of a large domain not 
far from the mouth of the Rhone died. 
As soon as life was extinct, one of the 
relatives went to the bee-hives and at- 
tached a piece of crape to each hive, 
saying to each, ‘‘ The master is dead.” 

On the day of the interment the same 
relative again visited the hives ; took off 
the crape, and carried to each hive some 


= 
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cake and some wine, which had remained 
from the collation. 

Dipping a piece of cake in the wine, 
he placed some at the eatrance of each 
hive, each time repeating, ‘‘ In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

He said that if it had not been done, 
the bees would not have recognized their 
new master, but would have left. 


A Swiss, however, informs me, that 
the custom is general among bee-keepers, 
but the belief is that if it were neglected 
the bees would die instead of migrating. 





——_ 


Comb Setter and Cells.—To 
know how to call things by their right 
names is an accomplishment, especially 
when speaking of things apicultural. 
How wide of the correct terms some 
bee-keepers come, is shown by the fol- 
lowing verbatim request received re- 
cently by a dealer in apiarian supplies: 





‘*DEAR Srr:—How soon can you 
furnish comb setter and 1-pound cells? 
Give price per M, and for 250 cells.” 

Comb setter and cells! Could the 
writer have meant ‘ frames” or ‘ foun- 
dation,” and ‘sections?’ Perhaps he 
did, but evidently did not know what to 
call them. If such people are as ignor- 
ant of the practical work of the apiary, 
as of the use of the names of the articles 
they must use, it is no wonder that fail- 
ure is oftener met with by them than 
success. It pays to acquaint ourselves 
with everything relating to our voca- 
tion, including bee-literature. 





——_- 


Another bee-book has reached our 
desk. It is entitled, ‘‘ First Principles in 
Progressive Bee-Culture,” by G. K. 
Hubbard, of Fort Wayne, Ind. Price, 
15 cents. It contains 68 pages, is well 
printed and illustrated, and covers the 
whole ground of the art of bee-keeping 
in a condensed way. It is a new edition 
of his smaller pamphlets, and is the 
11th thousand. 





- 





Busy Bees, and How to Manage 
Them, by W. 8S. Pouder. Priee 10 cents, 
For sale at this office. 
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The Fools are not all dead. A 
patent has just been issued to U. G. 
Matthew on a bee-hive. His claims are 
as follows: 


1. A bee-hive having the bottom pro- 
vided with a ventilating-opening, and a 
moth-trap, and guides on the said hinged 
bottom, whereby the moth-trap may be 
moved to either close or uncover the 
ventilating-opening, substantially as de- 
scribed. 

2. A bee-hive having the supporting- 
legs, the hinged bottom, with the venti- 
lating-opening and the guides, and the 
moth-trap having flanges fitting in the 
guides, and adapted to be moved to close 
or uncover the ventilating-opening, sub- 
stantially as described. 


It is the same old “ moth-trap huin- 
bug ”—with not a new feature in it. 
What a swindle the patent office is! 
Patents are issued on old, worn-out, and 
worthless features of bee-hives; the 
poor inventor being deceived, and made 
to believe that he has something of 
value, when even the paper used in re- 
cording the patent is spoiled by that 
worthless transaction. There is abso- 
lutely no value in this new patent, and 
the inventor is defrauded out of his 
money. 





Mrs. Potter Palmer, President 
of the Board of Lady Managers of the 
World’s Fair, will drive the last nail 
used in completion of the Woman’s 
Building. This nail will be furnished 
by the women of Montana, and will be 
a very wonderful one, as is indicated by 
this description of it, given by the 
Helena, Montana, Independent : 


The nail has been so made as to form 
the back or cross-bar of a brooch, which 
is to be a shield bearing the coat-of-arms 
of Montana, reproduced in native gold 
without a trace of alloy in its composi- 
tion. The shield will be of gold, and 
the symbolical figures will be made of 
the same metal, but of different colors. 
The waterfall in the foreground will be 
of light colored gold, sunk into the 
shield, and the plow and pick, standing 
at the foot of the falls, will be of a 
darker shade, as will be the background 
or relief. The wreath surrounding the 
escutcheon will be of native gold, and 





the figures of the two men supporting 
the whole on either side will also be of 
the same rich, yellow gold. Under- 
neath will be the scroll, bearing the 
motto of the State, ‘‘Oroy Plata.” In 
the two upper portions of the wreath 
two Montana sapphires will be inserted. 
Instead of merely engraving the figures, 
each will be wrought separately, and 
then fastened together, making the task 
of shaping the brooch not only a delicate, 
but exceedingly difficult one, and one 
that will require much skill and pa- 
tience. 

To Mrs. J. E. Rickards, of Butte, be- 
longs the credit of the happy idea of 
making the last nail one of such interest. 
In design the nail, which is being made 
by a Butte jeweler, will be the conter- 
part of an ordinary twelve-penny nail, 
and will be composed of three strips 
with silver in the center, and the gold 
and copper on either side. The nail 
and brooch are distinct articles, and 
after the former has been driven it will 
be drawn from the wood, fastened to the 
brooch, and the whole presented to Mrs. 
Palmer. 


The women of Nebraska have under- 
taken to furnish the hammer with which 
this ‘‘last nail” will be driven. A de- 
scription of the hammer has not yet been 
given, but itis the intention to make it 
worthy of the aristocratic nail with 
which it will be brought in contact by 
Mrs. Palmer. It has been suggested 
that it be made of native Nebraska 
woods, inlaid with gold, silver and pearl. 





Fatal Maladies among bees are 
to be found at all times in some part of 
the country, the same as among other 
animals. But just to what extent may 
be the resulting fatalities, and to what 
degree such may affect the general 
wealth, are often difficult to determine. 
In the Toledo Blade for March 15, 
1892, a ‘‘special” from Shepherd, 
Mich., under the heading, ‘*‘A Short 
Honey Crop,” says this concerning the 
bees in two counties in the central part 
of that State: 


Many colonies of bees have been lost 
this Winter through Isabella and Clare 
counties. There is evidently some fata! 
malady in beedom, that will shorten the 
honey crop very materially. 
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A Reversible Extractor.—R. 
F. Holtermann, of Brantford, Ont., has 
sent an engraving and the following de- 
scription of the new ‘‘Goold Reversible 
Honey-Extractor :” 


The engraving herewith illustrates a 
reversible honey-extractor made and 
patented by E. L. Goold & Co., of Brant- 
ford, Ont. It can be made either as a 
two-frame or four-frame machine. For 
a two-frame Langstroth a can 23% 
inches in diameter is required; for a 
four-frame the diameter must be 27 
inches. The baskets are reversed by 








tried by some customers and myself in 
the apiary last year, and several! changes 
have been made since its first invention. 


The machine took the first prize at the ° 


Toronto Industrial Exhibition last Fall, 
for the best and most practical invention 
not heretofore shown at that exhibition. 
There were five inventions competing. 





Preparing for the Harvest. 
—One secret of success in securing 
comb-honey is to have the brood-combs 
all occupied with brood before the honey 
harvest opens, so that when the harvest 


The Goold Reversible Honey-Extractor. 


means of a positive lever motion. The 
levers radiating from the center shaft 
work in a slot in the bottom of the 
comb pockets. 

Reversing the crank reverses the cen- 
ter shaft, which in turn revolves the 
levers a little way, and thus causes the 
pockets to be swung around. 

Unlike the Stanley extractor, when 
one pocket reverses, all must reverse. 
This is a great advantage. 

The extractor has been in the hands 
of Goold & Co. for over a year, their ob- 
ject being to thoroughly perfect it before 
giving it to the public. It was carefully 





commences the bees are obliged to put 
the honey in the sections. 


If we use a smal) brood-chamber, it 
will be seen that the brood comes clear 
to the tops of the frames or hive, and 
consequently very close. to the sections, 
hence the bees readily enter the sections, 
while with a large brood-chamber the 
bees store the comb the queen does not 
occupy, with honey at the beginning of 
harvest, so that the sections are ex- 
cluded from the brood by several inches 
of sealed honey, and they do not readily 
fill them, or refuse to go in at all.—0O. J. 
Farmer. 








To 





—_ 
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A Little Girl’s Wishes. 


E. BENTLEY. 


I wish I were as busy 
As the cunning little bee ; 

I wish I were a sparrow brown, 
To fly from bush to tree. 


I wish I were the sunlight, 
To sparkle every day ; 

I wish I were the the roses, 
So fragrant, bright and gay. 


I wish I were the silver moon 
That’s gleaming up on high ; 

I wish I were the tiny stars— 
Those flowers of the sky. 





oC Oe eee 


Queries and Replies. 


i. hel A tal a tel de tel deel a a tel eh a i i te el i ae i 


How Bees Carry Propolis, 


QuERyY 812.—1. Do bees carry pro- 
polis on their legs as they do pollen? 2. 
If not, how do they carry it ?—W. 


1. Yes.—A. J. Cook. 

1. Yes.—J. A. GREEN. 

1. Yes.—C. C. MILLER. 

1. Yes.—R. L. TAyLor. 

1. Yes.—H. D. Currrine. 
1. Yes.—DADANT & Son. 
1. Yes.—S. I. FREEBORN. 
1. Yes.—JAmMES HEDDON. 
1. Yes.—J. P. H. Brown. 
1. Yes.—G. M. DooLirTLe. 


1. Yes, just the same.—Mrs. J. N. 
HEATER. 


1 and 2. I do not know.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. ; 


1. They do, and in no other way.—M. 
MAHIN. 


1. I think they do. 2. I know of no 
other way.—C. H. DIBBERN. 

1. They carry it on 
EUGENE SECOR. 


their legs.— 


1. Yes, they carry propolis on their 
legs, the same as pollen.—E. FRANCE. 


I have 
any difference.—P. H. 


1. Our best authorities say so. 
not observed 
ELwoop. 


1. No. 2. In their sac or stomach. 
In applying it, they seem to eject it.— 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 





1. Not quite the same way, and I 
almost wish they did not carry propolis 
at all.—A. B. MASON. 


1. Yes. 2. No other way, only in the 
pollen baskets. She might carry it in 
her mouth or fore-paws, if she thought 
about it.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


1. I have never noticed this matter at 
all, but have always assumed they did ; 
and can only ask, myself, ‘‘If not, how 
do they carry it ?’”—J. E. Ponn. 


1. Yes. The Cyprian bees, I had 
some years since, were seen to gather 
vermillion paint, that was partially 
dried, and pack it on their legs as they 
do pollen.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. Yes. I have often seen them col- 
lecting propolis from old discarded bee- 
quilts, and from hives that had been 
occupied by bees, and I have seen them 
packing it in pellets on their legs, just 
like they. load up with pollen. When 
their load is completed, their appearance 
is exactly the same as that of other 
workers loaded with dark-colored pollen. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. . 


Yes.—Tue Eprror. 
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Convention Notices. 


UTAH.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on April 7, 1899. 

Joun C. SWANER, Sec. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. : 


COLORADO.—The Spring meeting of the 
Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Golden, Colo., on April 21, 1892. 

E. B. PORTER, Pres. 

H. KniGut, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


ILLINOIS.—The Spring meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at O. Taylor’s, at Harlem, IIl1.. on 
May 17, 1892. Ail are cordially invited. 

Cherry Valley, Il. D. A. FULLER, Sec. 


TEXAS.—The 14th annual meeting of the 
Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Greenville. Hunt Co., Tex.,on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, April 6 and 7, 1892. All 
interested are invited. A. H. JONEs, Sec. 

Golden, Wood Co., Tex. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The tenth semi-annual 
meeting of the Susquehanna Co. Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at Bullard’s Hotel in 
Brooklyn, Pa.,on Thursday, May 5, 1892, at 
10a.m. All are cordially invited. 

Harford, Pa. H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 


MISSOURI.—The 6th semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Perrle Spring, Warrens- 
burg, Mo., on April 7 and 8, 1892,in the par- 
lors of the Minnewawa Hotel—the finest hotel 
at one of the grandest summer resorts in the 
State. A good room has been secured for ex- 
hibits. A rate of $1.00 per day is promised by 
the proprietor of the hotel, to all keepers 


attending. An interesting programme is being 
prepared. 5 
Higginsville, Mo. 


W.S. DoRN BLASER, Sec, 
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‘Topics of Interest. 
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Shinning Queen-Bees ty Mail. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 








No one can go back over the past’ 
decade, and especially over the past 
quarter of a century, without noting the 
great strides our pursuit, bee-keeping, 
has made. It would be very interesting 
to dwell on many of the features covered 
by this advance, but as this would take 
many articles, I only propose at this 
time to speak of the progress made in 
sending queen-bees by mail. 


Those familiar with the pages of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL during the im- 
mediate past, know that the honor of 
sending the first queen by mail belongs 
to Mr. C. J. Robinson, as per his state- 
ments alluded to. The first queen was 
sent only a few hundred miles; this dis- 
tance not beiiig encumbered by any of 
the slow,tedious stage routes which have 
to be encountered when sending queens 
into some of the newer portions of our 
country. 

To have a queen reach her destination 
alive, where she travels over only a few 
hundred miles, on our fastest railroad 
trains, is a very different thing from 
what itis to place a queenin a custo- 
mer’s hands who lives thousands of miles 
away, where the last part of the route 
has to be takenin a stage coach; or, 
worse still, where the queen is allowed 
to stay in a mail bag, which is left for 
hours in the sun of some tropical clime. 


I commenced to send queens by mail 
when the only food known or used was 
honey in the comb. Later, honey in a 
sponge was used, but the sending of 
queens in the mails, with honey as food, 
‘as then used, became a nuisance to 
those handling the mails, in that it was 
liable to daub much of the contents of 
the mail-bag in which such food and 
queens went. 

For this reason the postal authorities 
‘*sat down” on us, and we had to look 
for something as a substitute in the line 
of food. This brought forward hard 
candy, tin water bottles, cream candy, 
etc., all of which proved inefficient, and 
hundreds, if not thousands, of queens 
perished, unless their destination was 
reached within a few days after they 
were started. 

But bee-keepers are a persistent set, 
and through this trait was brought the 
food that we now use, namely: honey 





with powdered sugar stirred and kneaded 
into it, until a stiff dough is formed, 
which proves to be all that is required 
in the shape of food. This food required 
a remodeling of shipping cages, and they 
have grown from the old, rough cage, 
made by nailing up pieces of sections, to 
the handsome cages on the Benton prin- 
ciples, of the present, with their differ- 
ent compartments, and many little 
windows and doors for ventilation. 

With the former cages and food, I 
succeeded in sending queens to all near 
and direct points, with a loss of only 
about 5 per cent. ; but when it came to 
sending queens to Texas, California, 
Oregon and such distant States, my loss 
would be fully one-half of all queens 
sent out. These losses were hard to be 
reconciled to, and many a time have I 
resolved that I would send no more 
queens to such remote parts and guaran- 
tee safe arrival. 

Skipping the intervening years, with 
all their minutia of detail, I will say that 
in shipping queens, last year was a 
decided success with me, where the 
queens were not destined beyond the 
bounds of North America. I have sent 
queens to the Northwest Territory and 
Florida, and to Quebec, Nova Scotia and 
to Texas, with a loss not to exceed one 
per cent.; while the loss has not been 
greater than 25 per cent. in sending 
them to the British Isles and the West 
Indies. 

Some of the older readers of the BEE 
JOURNAL will doubtless remember that 
some ten or twelve years ago! was the 
first one to successfully mail queens to 
Scotland, and from the report which I 
gave of this successful mailing, came an 
order from New Zealand for queens by 
mail, to that place at that time. 

This I tried, and actually succeeded in 
getting one queen over there alive, 
although she only lived a few minutes 
after the cage was opened. This queen 
was only 37 days en route, owing to my 
starting her at just the right time to 
take an out-going steamer without de- 
lay. Not knowing the dates on which 
the steamers sailed, the next one sent 
was 72 days en route, when, of course, 
everything was dead, and I became dis- 
couraged, giving up the project until the 
past season. The food used with these 
queens was honey in the comb. 

Last season I mailed 15 queens to 
Australia, from 11 of which reports 
have been received. Of this number 7 
reached there alive. One of the 7 was 
very weak when she arrived, and 


although she lived for nearly two weeks, 
she never laid an egg. 


The other 6 are 
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reported to be doing finely, and their 
daughters are reported as ‘filling their 
brood-frames from side to side and from 
top to bottom, leaving only a small 
margin of abouta half-inch for honey 
along the top-bars of the frames.” 


In the light of the past, it seems little 
less than a miracle, that six out of 
eleven queens should prove valuable 
after traveling, in round numbers, more 
than 10,000 miles; the larger part of 
this route being through the tropical 
region, where the heat must be very 
hard to bear, confined for weeks at a 
time in mail-bags without opening. 


While I say ‘little less than a mira- 
cle,” yet as we look over the past and 
see how, step by step, we have acquired 
this, we can only see in it the outgrowth 
of the persistence and energy of oux 
American people, who leave no stone 
unturned to secure the success of the 
thing desired. 

It would seem that there is no limit to 
the possibilities of the future, still I am 
not yet ready to indorse the idea ex- 
pressed by some, that queens can be 
successfully sent around the world. 
There is a limit to the life of the worker 
bee, and I find by comparing the reports 
from those receiving these shipments of 
queens to Australia, that it is very evi- 
dent that the queen does not live long 
after all the workers die, and also that 
the life of the worker bee, while in a 
shipping cage, is limited to about 40 
days. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


22 


Some of My Experiences. 


M. B. NICHOLS. 








I notice. there has been of late some 
discussion in regard to the desirable 
qualities of the different strains of bees, 
especially of the black and Italian races, 
and some are inclined to rather ridicule 
Mr. Ellingwood when defending the 
black race. Now, I do not profess to 
be a scientific bee-keeper, nor to-be able 
to solve all of the knotty problems that 
arise in its connection, and in this article 
I only wish to present a few facts rather 
than draw any conclusions. But what- 
ever I do, I want to use that amount of 
intelligence necessary to success. 

Four years ago I purchased 2 colonies 
of black bees. I bought ‘‘ Langstroth’s 
Revised ;”” subscribed for the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, also the Apiculturist, and 
am now taking the American Bee-Keeper. 
My bees have done fairly well. I have 











managed them so they have not swarmed 
excessively, and one year ago found me 
with 15 colonies, all but 2 in fine condi- 
tion, which the past season produced for 
me 800 pounds of white honey; 300 
pounds of comb, and 500 pounds of ex- 
tracted, which is a good yield for this 
section any year, and much larger than 
any one else got here. 

I also had 19 colonies in prime condi- 
tion as to strength and stores, excepting 
about 4, which I fed. early (syrup from 
granulated sugar) until they had plenty. 
All went into Winter on the summer 
stands—on Dec. 29; all had a splendid 
flight, and there has not been 24 hours 
since, when the thermometer was below 
zero, neither has there been a time when 
they could fly until Feb. 24 and 25, 
when they were out again, only being 
closed in about eight weeks. 

Now I find 5 colonies of dead bees—3 
colonies being pure Italians (all I had), 
1 colony hybrids, and 1 black. The3 
colonies of Italians, and the blacks, 
were in hives exactly alike, and all were 
on stores of the very best of honey, ex- 
cept one colony of Italians, which I fed 
about 8 pounds of syrup. 

They were all in telescope hives, with a 
frame over the top to give a chance to 
pass over the top-bars, covered with 
burlap, and the space over that stuffed 
with excelsior. 

On examination on Feb. 25, I found 
the black colony had starved to death. I 
had miscalculated as to their aniount of 
stores. The 3 colonies of Italians had 
each from 15 to 20 pounds of sealed 
honey (basswood and clover), except one 
which I fed syrup, and that was sealed. 

“Every comb in hives was dry, with not a 
sign of meld or moisture in any; and, 
what is more, every frame contained 
some honey, not one being empty. 

These 3 colonies of Italians all had 
young queens, which I had purchased 
last Summer. ™ 

The colony of hybrids were in a hive 
constructed differently, and died with 30 
pounds of first-class honey over them, 
while I have 2-colonies of blacks in 
similar hives that are in fine condition 
at this writing, as are all, including 
one colony of dark Carniolans, the queen 
of which I purchased two years ago. 

Now the question arises, why should I 
lose all of those Italians, while my 
black bees are wintering finely under 
exactly like circumstances, and situated 
the same in every respect—all being in 
hives alike except those mentioned, and 
receiving the same care in every way ? 

I will say before I close, the entrance 
to all hives are left open their entire 
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length, and all have been kept from 
snow andice. I leave the conclusions 
to be drawn from the facts, to the wise 
men of the profession. 

Hall’s Corners, N. Y. 
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Bee-Hives and Wintering, 


D. CHALMERS. 











Mr. President and Fellow Bee-Keepers: 
—In presenting an essay on this subject, 
it is not my intention to try to determine 
any particular style of hives, but I will 
dwell more particularly on the requisites 
in and about a properly constructed bee- 
domicile. : 

The first thing then to be considered 
is the capacity of a hive. It is very 
generally conceded that that has been 
carefully tested and properly demon- 
strated years ago, by such men as 
Father Langstroth, the lamented Moses 
Quinby and others, when they placed 
the area of the. brood-chamber at about 
2,000 eubic inches. This estimate, 
however, allowed the bees passage-ways 
between the ends of the frames and the 
interior of the hive—a feature which 
weighs heavily against open-end frames. 


Take, for instance, a hive with closed- 
end frames, which will give you as much 
comb space as an open-end frame would 
do, and what do we find? We find that 
a hive 12 inches wide, and 12 inches 
deep, made for the former, would not 
require to be as large by fully 100 cubic 
inches as a hive made for the latter. 


Although I do not use closed-end 
frames myself, yet I have a strong in- 
clination to believe that better results 
could be obtained from them than from 
open-end frames. 

Those blank 100 cubic inches before 
specified, may well be classed among the 
leakages of the hive, and who can dis- 
pute the fact that the greater the leak- 
ages the more will breeding be retarded? 
In the use of open-end frames, the loss 
in this way will be less in a long frame 
than a shortone. But another evil here 
comes up, that is, the sagging of such 
when filled, if not made of heavier ma- 
terial, and if sagging takes place, you 
all know that passage-ways under the 
frames will be contracted, while those 
above will be widened—the latter evil 
inducing the bees to build comb just 
where not wanted, while in the former 
the comb frames will be glued down 
solid. 

To my mind, a hive of proportionate 
dimensions would be 13% inches long, 





by 12% inches wide, and 12 inches 
deep. This gives a hive containing 
2,000 cubic inches; but a shorter hive 
by % of an inch to suit closed-end 
frames with equal comb space, gives us 
a hive which we might term ‘ Anno 
Domini 1892,” as that is the number of 
cubic inches it would contain. 

But while many besides myself favor 
a hive of this description, others again 
advocate a much longer, and consider- 
ably shallower hive. However, we 
should all aim at getting a hive of just 
the right capacity, and, taking it for 
granted that the previous figures are 
correct, or nearly so, for a hive for breed- 
ing and wintering purposes, yet we have 
to admit that there is not room enough 
in it for a strong colony of bees during 
the honey harvest. 

We then have to resort to ‘‘tiering 
up,” as bee-men term it, or, in other 
words, place another hive above, or a 
case of sections. This is where we get 
our surplus. The former is used if we 
purpose extracting, but if honey is 
wanted in the comb, then the latter is 
more convenient. In either case, the 
top of the lower frames must be at some 
distance from the bottom of the upper 
frames, or sections, otherwise the bees 
would glue the one to the other. 

We should aim, too, at bringing such 
parts of the interior as closely together 
as circumstances will permit. Where- 
ever passage-ways must of necessity be 
left between any two parts of a hive, 
they should not be less than ¥% of an 
inch, nor exceed 5/16 in depth, or we 
should have to contend with evils before 
pictured. Such passage-ways we term 
**bee-spaces ” Between the lower and 
upper frames or supers, we find a double 
and sometimes triple bee-space. 

The apiarist has had to do battle in 
trying to confine the queen or mother- 
bee to the brood-chamber, and yet allow 
the honey-gatherers to pass to the combs 
above. This fight, however, has been 
reduced toa mere minimum since Mr. 
D. A. Jones, of Beeton, Ont., applied 
zinc so accurately punched with oblong 
holes, that the queen is put at defiance, 
her shoulder being of somewhat larger 
proportions than that of the workers. 

The use of this zinc over the brood- 
chamber is wherein it becomes necessary 
to have a double bee-space, and any 
contrivance there which causes the 


queen to halt, is termed an ‘‘ excluder.” 

During the past Summer I devised a 
method of using this zinc, which I con- 
sider the most practical form yet intro- 
duced, which is to cut it into narrow 
strips not exceeding four inches, and 
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long enough to cover the hive crosswise 
of the frames; 5/16 of an.inch on one 
edge of those is bent to a right angle to 
rest on the comb-frame, the top of which 
should be just one bee-space below the 
level of the top of the hive, the flat edge 
of first placed of said pieces rests on the 
edge of the hive, and each succeeding 
piece rests on the one previously placed 
until the last is reached, when it is re- 
versed, and is supported the same as the 
first one. 

By using this zinc in some such man- 
ner, the upper frames are within two 
bee-spaces of the lower ones. While in 
using it by the Heddon-Tinker plan they 
are three bee-spaces apart, and a bee- 
space in the hive I use contains fully 50 
cubic inches, while in the Langstroth it 
is about 70, which means that amount 
of space to be filled with bees for noth, 
ing, as there is not, or should not be, 
any comb there. 


SUPER FOR COMB-HONEY. 


As it is very desirable for comb-honey 
producers to have well-devised supers, I 
will show and explain to you a super 
which I brought to lighton June 18, 
1891. [See page 377.] 

A matter of no little importance in a 
bee-hive is to have the comb-frames 
spread to a proper distance apart; they 
can, we confess, be spaced considerably 
wider in the surplus hives than in the 
brood-chamber—in the latter 1 5/16 
inches from center to center is sufficient, 
while in the former 1}¢ inches is not too 
much. Care should be used in suspend- 
ing the frames to have as small a por- 
tion of them touch the hives as possible. 

All hives, of course, require a bee- 
entrance at the bottom, and a board or 
other covering. 

This brings us to the exterior of the 
hive where there is nothing very ma- 
terial to note, other than if the hive was 
to stand the weather it is better to be 
well painted, but if protected by an 
outer case, it is better without paint, 
and costs that much less. I feel con- 
vinced that a colony of bees will winter 
better in an unpainted hive than ina 
painted one. 

WINTERING BEES. 


This brings me to the second part of 
my essay, or wintering. Onthis subject 
I will be brief, and as I have discarded 
cellar or indoor wintering I have con- 
cluded to merely deseribe the clamp I 
use. 

It is built to accommodate two hives 
deep in Summer, that is by tiering, 
while in Winter it affords three inches 
of packing under the hive, four inches 

















around, and as much as you wish above. 
The bottom fits inside to allow the sides 
to run any water over; the siding lies 
horizontally, the joints are bevelled or 
ship-lapped, it is shanty roofed, and 
the roof is shingled. 

The siding for the front and back is 
nailed to two narrow strips that do not 
quite extend to the bottom or top. When 
the clamp is constructed, they stand on 
the bottom, while they require to be 
short of reaching the top to allow the 
rafters a rest inside. By using strips in 
the corner, the clamp is much stronger, 
and no care need be used to break joints, 
and should you wish to knock them 
down in Summer there would not be so 
many pieces, but it is quite unnecessary 
to do so, as no better sunshade could be 
provided. 

There are three boards in each bottom, 
the two outer ones being nailed to two 
strips for the hive to rest on, while the 
center board is left loose, to be removed 
in Summer to allow a current of air to 
pass through the clamps. 


The front of the roof requires to be 
raised a little to give sufficient ventila- 
tion, and there are just two rafters 
which are fitted inside of the ends to 
hold the roof in place. A board of 
proper width is placed between the in- 
terior of the clamp and front of the hive, 
to allow the bees an opening through 
the packing; this board is nailed to two 
bevelled pieces, which forms the ends of 
the entrance. There are two tin slides, 
with a hole punched in each, to afford a 
catch in opening or contracting the en- 
trance. 

Before closing the hive, the clamp is 


- filled to the level of the bottom pieces, 


with ashes, cork-dust, chaff, or any 
other packing, and when the hive and 
entrance fixtures are in position, fill in 
all around with packing, but not over 
the top until you see that provision is 
made for the moisture to escape through 
the covering of the hive. 

I trust that my explanations have 
been sufficiently explicit, and of benefit 
to you.—Read at the Ontario -Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention. 

Poole, Ont. 


—————Pe 


Bee-Keeping in Kentucky, 


WM. BOONE. 











My 10 colonies of bees are in good 
condition, many of them having their 
central combs one-third full of eggs and 
brood in all stages. My bees are hybrids, 
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but I intend to have Italians during the 
coming season. I consider them the best 
for this country. 

I use the Langstroth hive, which I 
believe the best, all things considered, 
especially for extracted-honey and large 
swarms. I have sometimes thought 
that if the Langstroth frame was but 2 
inches shorter and 1l-inch less in depth, 
it might be a better Winter hive, thus 
putting the bees in a more compact clus- 
ter, andso economize space and heat in 
Winter. We winter our bees on the 
summer stands here. 

There has of late been a great deal 
said about spacing frames and having 
them stationary in the hives. I have 
always had frames 1% inches from cen- 
ter to center, the top-bar 1% inches 
wide, taking 10 frames in the lower 
story, and 11 in the upper. 

Much has been written about the bee- 
space within the hive. All the space I 
wantin the hive is just space enough 
for the bees to travel all around the 
frames—bottom, sides, ends and tops of 
frames—in fact, 1 want the bees to be 
complete masters of the inside of the 
hive, for unless they have full control of 
the frames and hive on the inside, there 
will always be a lurking place for moths 
and worms. 

If the bees have just space enough to 
travel around ali the combs with their 
heavy loads, and no more, we will not 
be troubled with burr-combs. Ever since 
keeping bees I have had some trouble 
with burr-combs, but in working with 
my bees during the honey season, I 
always watch burrs and knots, and keep 
them all trimmed with a sharp knife, so 
that they really give very little trouble. 
I always want the combs so straight 
and even, that I can lift them out of the 
hive at any time without crushing or 
killing a single bee. From my own ex- 
perience, which isabout 15 years with 
‘bees, to succeed in any part of our coun- 
try in the bee-business, is to study the 
bees well; have good, dry hives, plenty 
of room inside for the bees to store all 
the honey they can find, and never open 
the hive unless for some very necessary 
work within the hive. 

For bees to winter well, and safely 
pass through until the next honey sea- 
son, is to have them go into winter 
quarters strong in numbers, in good, dry 
hives, the bees kept in the lower story 
with something to keep the cold wind 
from blowing against the hives, and 
with some kind of cover to keep the rain 
off the hive, so that it can be kept per- 
fectly dry. Let the bees have 30 pounds 
of good capped honey, where they can 





get toitat any time they may need it. 
Cluster them on as fewframes as pos- 
sible, cover the frames well on top, give 
the hive a reasonable amount of upward 
ventilation, and disturb the bees as little 
as possible. With the foregoing, I be- 
lieve you will have all that is necessary 
to carry them safely until the next 
season. 

In 1883 and 1884 I had 40 colonies 
of beesin Langstroth hives. (This is 
almost the only hive that is used in this 
part of the country.) I work almost en- 
tirely for extracted-honey. My 40 colo- 
nies averaged_in 1883 and 1884 100 
pounds of extracted-honey per colony. 
The best yield I have ever been able to 
get from any given number of colonies, 
was from 7 colonies of Italians, which 
gave me 2,100 pounds of extracted- 
honey, in each of the two seasons of 
1883 and 1884. These two were the 
best seasons we have had in Kentucky 
for many years. We have had none since 
half as good. 

Our only honey resources in this part 
of the country are locust bloom and white 
clover. None of us ever sow any crops 
for honey, but depend upon the natural 
resources for our honey. None in Ken- 
tucky make a specialty of honey or bees, 
and while there are a great many here 
that have bees, yet very few can be 
called successful bee-men. 

We sell nearly all of our honey at 
home, but the prices are too low. Comb- 
honey is worth 15 cents per pound, and 
extracted 10 cents, with sales slow. 
How shall we create a better market ? 
I cannot see how, so long as there are 
so many half-way bee-men here. They 
bring their honey to town and sell it for 
anything they can get—trade, sell or 
swap for anything they may need, and 
thus they destroy the honey-trade. Such 
persons ought to go to the mountains 
and stay there. 

It is a hard Winter here. To-day 
snow is 10 inches deep—a thing unusual 
here this late in the Spring; but we 
often have ‘* tempest and sunshine” as 
well. 

Lexington, Ky., March 18, 1892. 








Putting on Surplus Arrangements in Time 


JOHN D. A. FISHER. 








I want to say a word to those who are 
jast starting in the business of produc- 
ing comb-honey ; also to farmers who 
wish to produce their own honey for 
family use. 
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We have been taught by bee-books 
thatthe right time to put on surplus 
arrangements is when the bees began to 
build small burr-combs—little bits of 
white comb about the top of the frames. 


My experience has taught me that 
that is a little too late here in our Sunny 
South. Do not wait until the bees begin 
to build these bits of comb, but just as 
soon as you find that they are building 
up rapidly, and the queen is filling the 
brood-chamber, put on the sections, or 
whatever surplus arrangements you in- 
tend to use. Do not wait until the 
queen has the brood-chamber full, for if 
you do the bees will swarm instead of 
going into the sections. 

If your hives are good ones, and well 
protected, there is not much danger of 
getting the surplus arrangements on too 
early—better two weeks too early than 
one week too late. 

Bees make preparations to swarm here 
in the South very early—a great deal 
sooner than most bee-men and farmers 
that keep bees think they do. Hence, 
we hear such a large per cent. of them 
say they get no honey, that their bees do 
not pay, ete. 

Some say their bees will do nothing 
but swarm. If you get the surplus ar- 
rangéments ready, sections all put up, 
and foundation starters in the sections 
before the bees think about swarming 
(by all means keep ahead of your bees), 
then, as stated above, when the bees be- 
gin to build up fast in numbers, put on 
the surplus arrangements, tuck them 
down tight, cover up well, leave no 
cracks for the heat to escape, or the 
wind to blow in, nine cases out of ten 
you will get the bees to work in the 
supers, and secure a nice lot honey. To 
make it more sure, fill two or three sec- 
tions in the center with nice white 
comb. 

If, after the surplus arrangements 
have been on the hive two or three 
weeks, you find that the bees have not 
gone to work in the sections, take a 
frame that has brood in it, cut out 
enough to fill two or three sections, then 
put them in the center of the surplus 
arrangement, and the bees will go right 
up and work. 

Do not let the bees get the start of 
you, and swarm; if you do, the honey 
crop will be short. The only hope will 
be in prime swarms. 

Should the bees get the start of you 
and go to swarming—what then? Why, 
have the hives in readiness, also supers 
to go on the hives. Hive the prime 
swarm, remove the old stand, put the 
swarm where the old hive stood, put on 





the sections at once, and you will get 
honey, if there is any for the bees to 
gather. 

Mr. Caleb Canupp first called my at- 
tention to the fact that we let our bees 
get the start of us in the Spring, and 
that we did not put on our supers early - 


enough. I have found that he was cor- 
rect. . 
Woodside, N. C. 


—____ > 


German tr Black Bees-vs. Italians. 


H. C. FARNUM. 











Since Mr. Ellingwood first took up 
what he calls the ‘‘ cudgel” in defense 
of the German or black bees, it has ex- 
cited quite a number, and caused them 
to give their opinions also. 

Although I am in favor of the black 
race of bees, and decidedly so, I must 
say that some writers go to extremes 
trying to defend their sides of the story. 
On page 253 is John H. Blanken’s de- 
fense of the black race of bees, in which 
he says: They are tough, and can 
stand the cold weather better than any 
other race; need no double-walled hives, 
or cellar wintering; will gather more 
surplus honey,. are busier, and are not 
as cross as the other races. © 


I am afraid Mr. Blanken would have 
bee-keepers think that no other race 
except the blacks are good for anything; 
and also would make us think that if we 
had black bees we would need no double- 
walled hives, or cellar wintering. But 
I am sure that my black bees need as 
much protection in Winter as do the 
Italians, and the Italians certainly are 
not as cross as the blacks. 

It is quite evident that Mr. B. has 
never had much direct experience with 
the Italians, or he certainly would not 
class them as an inferior race of bees. 
Even Mr. Ellingwood does not class the 
Italians with the inferior races of bees, 
but says: ‘‘Ilam thoroughly convinced 
that the black race of bees is a very 
valuable one, and that with the same 
care and attention that is given the 
Italians, they will give good results.” 


In my experience with Italians, I find 
they are not an inferior race of bees— 
far from it; but I do say that the blacks 
are ahead in honey-gathering in my 
location, especially when honey is scarce; 
as last season my Italian bees did 
scarcely anything. . Alsoa neighbor bee- 
keeper, who had nothing else but Ital- 
ians, did not get any honey,.and had to 
feed some of his bees; while my black 
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bees stored, on an average, about 10 
pounds per colony. In view of this, I 
think the qualities of the black bees 
should be defended. 

Transit Bridge, N. Y. 
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The ‘Lightning ” Bee-Escape. 


M. E. HASTINGS. 











The engraving below is a sectional 
picture of the ‘‘ lightning ” bee-escape. 

Figure 1 shows the escape complete, 
ready for the board. C is the perforated 
top, which allows free ventilation from 
the hive to the supers. A is the top 
opening which the bees enter on leaving 
the supers. 

Figure 2 shows the escape with the 
top removed. A is an outline of top en- 











The ‘‘ Lightning” Bee-Escape. 


trance. B, B, B, B are the outlets from 
the escape to the hive. Cis an outline 
of top plate. D, D are side walls, and 
E, E are circular end walls. 

The ground plan shows the bees pass- 
ing out through the four passages 
toward B, each bee pushing against the 
spring as it passes out. It is impossible 
for them to return, there being only 
‘space enough for a drone to leave be- 
tween the ends of E, E, and the side 
walls, D, D; and the springs hang: in 
the center between the above mentioned 
walls. 

By simply placing a suitable board, 
with a bee-space top and bottom, having 
an escape in the center, between the 
the supers and the hive, the escape will 
do the work that was most dreaded— 
that of harvesting the surplus honey, 
with neither the taint of smoke nor the 
capping injured, leaving the honey in 
perfect condition for market. 

It will clear the supers in from 2 to 4 
hours. One super containing 27 one- 
pound sections was cleared of every bee 
in 1 hour and 43 minutes, 





Directions for Shipping Bees. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 








Spring is the best time to purchase 
bees, and although it is advisable to 
patronize one’s own neighborhood, it is 
not always practicable. The choice 
among the varieties of bees, or the de- 
sirable hive, may not be there to be ob- 
tained, and colonies can be shipped long 
distances, and arrive at their destination 
in good condition, provided they are 
started right. 

It is very important that the frames 
do not knock together, killing the queen 
or bees, or breaking the combs from the 
frames. Bees that are shipped in early 
Spring, which have not had their frames 
lifted during the Winter or Spring, need 
no other fastening than that which the 
bees have already done. Where the 
frames rest on metal, so they will not be 
thus fastened, they should be spaced 
above and below with a piece of notched 
board. No bee-keeper, who has a repu- 
tation to sustain, can afford to ship any 
colony but a good healthy one, with the 
frames fastened with wire nails, or 
spaced as described. 


Whether little or much ventilation is 
needed while bees are in transportation, 
depends in a great measure upon the 
time of the year, the weather, also the 
size of the colony. Good sense would 
seem to teach us that a hive that was 
full to overflowing with bees would re- 
quire more air than a hive with a very 
small colony in it. Colonies that are 
shipped in early Spring when there are 
but few bees, need little ventilation. It 
is not best to ship bees until all danger 
from severe freezing weather is past, 
as the cold makes the comb brittle, and 
it will break easily from the frames. 


If you send bees by public carriers, 
make this resolve, that you will do your 
work faithfully and well, and that noth- 
ing less than a railway accident or 
steamboat explosion will let those bees 
out. 

Where bees were covered with new 
muslin last Fall, and the upper story 
shut down it, it might be safe to ship 
thus, as far as the bees are concerned; 
but suppose a meddlesome fellow comes 
along and pulls up a corner of the 
muslin, or cuts a hole in it, what then ? 
Either nail a board of the right dimen- 
sions to fit down nicely over the brood- 
frames, and nail it well so that no jack- 
knife can pry it up, or nail the upper 
story to the lower, and the cover upon 
it. Ifitis very warm weather it might 
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be necessary to give ventilation above, 
but we are now talking of shipping bees 
in early Spring. 

When the hives are all secure at the 
top, look at the entrances, and see how 
a small amount of air can be admitted, 
and at the same time not let the bees 
esScape. 

Our hives are the eight-frame Lang- 
stroth with portico, and one Spring I 
fastened themin this way: I fitted a 
piece of pine board, so that it would ex- 
actly titin the entrance, and then cut 
little grooves in it on the sides next to 
the body and bottom of the hive. I 
learned subsequently that the bees ar- 
rived at their destination all right. 

Later in the season I fitted a block 
into the entrance as before, using an 
empty hive, as all the hives in the apiary 
are of the same size, and placing a piece 
of wire mesh over the entrance, drove in 
the block, which molded it into the right 
shape. When I wanted to fasten a col- 
ony in, I slipped the mesh in, and nailed 
over the edges little strips of wood. 


In shipping 4 colonies of bees at one 
time to the same party, the report came 
back that the smallest colonies were all 
right, but a large one had many dead 
bees, for the bees had crowded together 
trying to get through the mesh, and 
smothered. When bees are put intoa 
car for transit, the frames should run 
the long way of the car.—Prairie Farmer. 


EP - a 


Rules for Judging | Bees at Fairs, 


GEO. F. ROBBINS. 


I wish to thank Mr. Hutchinson for 
his commendation and criticisms of my 
effort toward a code of rules for judging 
bees and honey at fairs, on page 382. 
The remarks on judging bees deserve 
some attention. 

It was not designed that a nucleus of 
bees should contain more than one 
frame, as should, I think, be inferred 
from the text of rules and remarks as 
given, but there should, perhaps, bea 
rule covering that ground. I suppose it 
was not advisable, as he says, to have a 
large quantity of bees thus caged up. 

The same may be said of brood; and 
if fairs were held at the height of the 
breeding season, that item would be 
better left out. But, in fact, they gen- 
erally come at a time when it is difficult 
to find much or any brood in the hive, 
hence all that one can find at that time 
is of value. As brood in all stages 
would add to the 


interest of such an 











article of exhibit, the best scoring should 
be given the nucleus that comes nearest 
that. 

As to markings of the bees, I am glad 
Mr. Hutchinson has spoken. I hope 
others will speak also. On that point, I 
did not then, and do not now, know 
what to say. If premiums are to be 
awarded on nuclei of bees at all, there 
should be some standard of judgment, 
but what the standard or standards 
shall be, is too hard a. problem for me. 
At the Sangamon Fair, of 1891, the 
darkest Italians took the premium, while 
the yellowest and most beautiful were 
‘** left out in the cold.” 

P. S.—At the time of writing the fore- 
going, I had failed to notice the com- 
munications of Messrs. Michael and 
Kildow, on page 391. All these corres- 
pondents pretty much agree. Well, let 
them come. Thatis whatI want. But 
while tearing my rules, or standard, to 
prices, can semeone construet something 
better ? 

Mechanicsburg, Ills. 


> 6- ae ————— 


How to Introduce Virgin Queens. 


MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


. 


I will try to tell how Lintroduce virgin 
queens. 

First, take acage without wire cloth, 
that is, a tight cage except the side next 
to the comb. Cage the queen over some 
brood hatching, or nearly so, using a 
cage large enough to cover 100 cells, or 
more; and, by no means, or under any 
circumstances, allow the bees to see the 
queen, or smell her through the cage. 
If the colony is queenless, the virgin 
will be as safely introduced as any fertile 
queen. 

When I have a valuable queen of any 
kind, I introduce in the above way. 

If Lhave lost a single queen in three 
years, I do not remember it. It does 
not matter what age, or how wild the 
virgin is; butif sheis not received just 
the same as if hatched there, why, your 
bees do not act like mine. 

I find that one great cause of queens 
of any kind being rejected, is on account 
of the bees gnawing and throwing 
‘sting poison” at the queen through 
the cage. You know that you can take 
a queen from a colony of bees, and let 
one strange bee sting at her, and get. 
‘*sting poison” on her, then turn her 
loose again in her own hive, and her 
bees will ‘‘ball” her. The reader 
doubtless sees the point. 

Floyd, Tex. 
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Bee-Notes from Southeastern Kansas, 


THEO. NAANES. 


The ‘‘Bee and Honey Gossip” is 
usually what I read first when the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL arrives, hoping 
to hear from some Kansas bee-keeper ; 
but few have reported. Iam sure that 
more of us should write our experience, 
as I find that many of the plans advised 
by Eastern apiarists do not succeed 
here. 

We get honey here every month, from 
May until October, when seasonable ; 
but we have two big ‘‘ mountains” here 
in Southeastern Kansas, which, it seems, 
will ever separate the bee-men from a 
large bank account. . These ‘‘ moun- 
tains” are, dry weather, and cold nights. 
When we get around one, the other is 
pretty sure to loom up. We have no 
alfalfa, a very little white clover, and 
no basswood; and yet we have never 
missed having some right royal feasts of 
toothsome honey every Summer since I 
have kept bees. 

Besides this, the bee-yard is the most 
interesting spot on the farm. I now 
have 25 colonies, with the prospect none 
too bright for them, as each hive con- 
tains from 3 to 5 frames of brood, and 4 
inches of snow on the ground to-day— 
March 15. Bees have eaten lots of 
honey this Winter, and must nearly all 
be fed. 

I would not advise any one here to put 
on a full crate of sections at once. It 
may do where there are whole fields of 
white clover, or basswood trees by the 
hundred, but it will not work for me. 

Italians ? Yes; hybrids! every time, 
before black bees. 

If you are using frames 12 or 14 
inches deep, just try some about half as 
deep, and then report. 

Honey comes slowly here, and I have 
to watch pretty sharp to keep. from hav- 
ing mdre swarms than honey, whether 
the hives be large or small. 


I always get the most honey from 
those not allowed toswarm. Right here 
I once made a big mistake. For several 
seasons in succession I had no swarms, 
by using two-story hives with 12 Gallup 
frames each, and by vigilant destruction 
of queen-cells and drone combs. I got 
lots of honey at first, and felt as if I 
owned a gold mine. 

About the third season my crop of 
queen-cells and drone-comb was im- 
mense. So much ‘eternal vigilance” 
became monotonous, and ceased to be 
either interesting or agreeable. It was 





just ‘‘monkey, monkey” all the time, 
with my bees growing lighter and lazier 
every day. 

Now, they knew better, by all odds, 
what they needed, than I did. 


I imagine the ‘‘Old Vets,” when they 
read this, will smile at my ignorance, 
and say, ‘‘Why didn’t he give them a 
young queen?” Well, I didn’t know 
enough. 

All my queens were reared from cells 
built by small nuclei, except some I 
bought, and perhaps they were, too. 


My very best queens are from cells 
built and sealed in a colony under the 
swarming impulse. A good, young 
queen is ‘‘ half the battle.” 

Galesburg, Kans. 


Progeny of Imported | Italian Queens, 


QUEEN-BREEDER. 


I notice in the Queries, on page 380, 
and elsewhere, there seems to be a ten- 
dency to accuse the bees we import from 
Italy of not breeding true, and of 
sporting. It appears to me there is 
more guessing in this matter than ob- 
servation, or else the queens received 
from Italy in the past were entirely 
different from what we receive now. 


Of all the queens I have imported 
from Italy, I have never had one that 
did not show three bands, and their bees 
were all even. 

That bees become more yellow, in this 
country, by being bred for any number 
of generations without the introduction 
of any foreign blood, I do not believe 
possible. 

I have no objections to the ‘‘ golden,” 
‘** the five-banded,” or any other bee, be 
it as yellow as it may; but I do not 
assert as my belief, that if standard im- 
ported queens are used, in a situation 
where no foreign blood can possibly be- 
come mixed with them, their progeny 
could not be made to produce five-banded 
bees. 

————> + = ___— 


(tS When we commenced bee-keeping 
25 years ago we had to buy boards in 
the rough for hives, and rip out the stuff 
for frames with a hand-saw. We well 
remember making sections out of com- 
mon lath by planing them down. Now 
allis changed. All there is todo is to 
send in your order early, and in due time 
get the ‘‘stuff” as good as human skill 
and machinery can make it.—C. H. Drr- 
BERN, in the Western Plowman. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 
1892. 
Apr. 6, 7.—Texas State, at Greenville, Tex. 
A. H. Jones, Sec., Golden, Tex. 


Ape. 7.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
ohn C. Swaner, Sec., Salt Lake City, Utah: 


Apr.7, 8.—Missouri State, at Warrensburg, Mo. 
W.S. Dorn Blaser, Sec., Higginsville, Mo. 


Apr. 13.—Fayette Co., at Washington C. H., O. 
8. R. Morris, Sec., Bloomingsburg, Ohio. 


Apr. 21.—Colorado State, at Golden, Colo. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


May 5.—Susquehanna Co., at Brooklyn, Pa. 
“ M. Seeley. Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 17.—Northern Illinois, at Harlem, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ils. 


May 28.—Haldimand, at Nelles’ Corners, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec. Cayuga. Ont. 
{ae™ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuHE EpiTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 

PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 

SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchinson.... Flint, Mich. 
— oe Ome - 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip. 


&@ Do not write an 
on the same sheet o 





ublication 
business 


hing for 
paper wit 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


ee el el ed ed ed a i i dl ed ed ae a a el Al ,. 
Losses of Bees. 


March is proving a very hard month 
on the bees, and I shall expect heavy 
losses in this State. 

Gero. E. HILron. 

Fremont, Mich., March 20, 1892. 


> er +! 


Short of Stores—Late Pollen. 


On March 3 my bees started to work 
on the soft maple, whichis in great 
abundance here in the Illinois and 
Lemaine River bottoms. The cool north 
and northeast winds constantly prevail- 
ing so long, I fear has injured our first 
pollen bloom, and hindered brood-rear- 
ing, which ought to be in progress now. 
Last October I commenced preparing 


- 








my colonies for Winter, which consisted 
of a contracted Simplicity brood-cham- 
ber, with burlap on both sides of the 
frames, and over the cluster. Thinking 
they were supplied with sufficient stores 
for wintering, I did not notice them 
until Spring, and on examination I found 
many of them apparently dead. I picked 
up the hives, and took them into the 
house, where the mercury was_up to 
Summer heat. They soon commenced 
to revive. By preparing and feeding 
granulated-sugar syrup for them, they 
were soon humming around the room. 
D. O’CONNELL. 
Cooperstown, Ills., March 17, 1892. 





Willing to Go to Ceylon. 


I have read W. P. Faylor’s article on 
page 382. I am a bachelor, 40 years 
old, and have an apiary of 20 colonies 
of bees, and have had five years’ experi- 
ence. If the readers of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL think it will be a paying 
investment, I am willing to go to Ceylon 
and start an apiary and ship queens to 
this country—if there can be means 
raised to meet expenses. 

J. W. Crum. 

Streator, Ills., March 18, 1892. 








Industrious Bees. 


Bees are in splendid condition here 
now. They have plenty of honey, but it 
tastes rather bitter. It was gathered last 
Fall from weeds. Drones are flying, 
and young queens are commencing to 
lay promptly. I wintered some very 
weak nuclei to save fine young queens. 
My bees are mostly of the golden strain ; 
they are as industrious as any leather- 
colored bees. F. C. Morrow. 

Wallaceburg, Ark., March 21, 1891. 


Wintered Well on Honey-Dew 


Who will now say that bees will not 
winter on honey-dew, as last season a 
large part of all the stores they gath- 
ered was composed of that stuff, not fit 
to be eaten; but I believe bees never 
wintered better. Some colonies are get- 
ting real short of stores on account of 
rearing so much brood. On Mareh 8 
they were working on the maple bloom. 
The prospect for acrop of white clover 
honey, this year, is very good, but last 
year the bees gathered but little, there 
was so very much rain. 

JOHN HASKINS. 
Douglas, Mo., March 17, 1892. 
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Wavelets of News. 


le ll tel el el te tel ti el i el el el di i 


Reckless Driving Around Bees. 


Lately there was a swarm of our bees 
rounding up and flying quite low in the 
street; so low indeed, that I thought 
they were going to cluster upon the 
black mud, asit had been raining. I 
saw aman approaching, driving a one- 
horse wagon, and I motioned him to 
drive another way, telling him that the 
bees might sting his horse. He drove 
right through them, and the bees fol- 
lowed him fully a square; the poor 
horse was terrified, and had he had more 
oats there might have been trouble; but 
he was a crow-bait. In most instances 
where horses are stung to death by bees, 
it is owing to the carelessness of their 
drivers; and they should never be 
hitched close to a colony.—Mrs. L. 
HARRISON, in the Prairie Farmer. 


—_—— + ~ae --t—‘“—i— 


Free Delivery of Farm Mail. 


It will cost the Government nothing 
but the expense of the plant. The profit 
will be immediate and large. Aid, in 
every way, the hastening of this good 
day when every farmer will have at his 
door the postman, whose visits now are 
monopolized by the inhabitants of the 
cities. The rich and the poor are treated 
alike there; the day is near when the 
citizen of every, age and condition will be 
treated alike, regardless- of his place of 
residence. 

Public opinion will compel it. The 
farmer’s vote is a power in the land; it 
outnumbers the residents -of the cities; 
his voice is heeded when he demands.— 
Agricultural Review. 





Birds as Horticulturists’ Enemies. 


The question of the bees injuring fruit 
is again brought up by those who devote 
more study to horticulture than to bees; 
but if these same fruit-growers would 
look to the birds, they would find that 
they are their enemies, and not the 
bees. 

The birds are not only the enemies of 
the fruit-growers, but the enemies of the 
bee-keepers. If it were not for the 
great prolicfiness of the queen-bees, whole 
colonies of bees would be destroyed by 
the voracious birds. So determined do 
the bees become, at times, that they 
follow the bees up to their hives, and 
watch for their coming out to seize 





them. Tbe shot-gun is the only appeal 
for the bee-keeper at such times. 

In the fields the birds are attracted to 
the bees, probably for the little saes of 
honey which they carry, and not so 
much for the bees themselves. 

The birds are also the chief offenders 
against the fruit-growers. They pierce 
the fruit with their bills, and allow the 
nectar to escape. Decay soon sets in, 
but the bees are on hand, and sip the 
juice as it escapes. They never touch 
sound fruit, but always go for those 
having the skin punctured by the birds, 


thorns or limbs.—American Cultivator. 


a 


Advantage of Persistence. 


An English firm that manufactures a 
condiment of world-wide fame had been 
in the habit of advertising to the extent 
of about £5,000 a year through one of 
the most eminent advertising agencies 
in London. They thought they could 
dispense with advertising, seeing that 
their specialty was on every table. 
Accordingly all orders and contracts 
were stopped. Sales began to fall off, 
and the decrease continned until the 
firm went back to their agents and an- 
nounced that they would advertise again. 


But the decline had become so serious 
that, in order to recover lost ground, 
they have now to spend £10,000 a year 
where formerly they spent £5,000. It 
is well known that wholesale houses re- 
duce their orders when they find that 
the article they have been dealing in is 
no longer advertised. They do this to 
save themselves from future loss, be- 
cause their experience teaches them that 
the public demand declines as advertis- 
ing declines.—Eachange. 


Make No Mistake. 


Bee-keepers who are looking for a 
good bee-periodical, will make no mis- 
take if they invest in the Weekly AmERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL pubished by Brother 
Thomas G. Newman, Chicago. It is 
lively, progressive, and costs but a 
couple of cents a week for a magazine 
of 32 pages, or 1,680 pages a year.— 
Lewiston, Maine, Journal. 








The ILLUSTRATED HoME JOURNAL is a 
valuable and interesting family maga- 
zine, full of facts, news, anecdotes, his- 
tory, recipes, puzzles, etc.—in fact some- 
thing that will interest the whole family 
from the sedate Pater-Familias to the 
most rollicksome kid.—Colorado Farmer. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion, 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


A line of this ty pe will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE, 





DISCOUNTS: 
On 10 oe or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 inet 


15 %3 3 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40 %. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%: 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 


times, 50%. 
On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 times, 


25%; 13 times, 304; 26 times 8, 50%; 52 
times, 60%. 
On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 


stated, upon application. 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Special Notices. 


(ae Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(~ The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(a Systematic work in the Apiary will 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 

** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(ae As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
et mixed. Please write American Bee 
ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 

+ save confusion and delay. 








YOU NEED an Apiary Register, 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to know all about any colony of 
bees in your yard ata moment’s notice. 
It devotes two pages to every colony. 
You can get one large enough for 50 
colonies for a dollar, .bound in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one large enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 


ee 8 2 


* Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘*‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 

~ eee ee ee 

We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the [lustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year 
for $2.15. 

NE Ee ae 

If You Mave any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. 





- ~~. -- @@& @ +e -—___ —__—_ 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.”’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 


->@e 








Please send us the names of your 
peighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


_——. . #@ @ me. —_ 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


Wee Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Olub. 
The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 





an¢ Gleanings in re Cateune. -o- 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide.. ere SS 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200....175 
TheA jculturist a an oa penn ee 175.... 165 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 175 
American Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 140 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 75.... 500 

and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 225 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 200 
Bool s New Bee-Keeping. : 50.... 2 25 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 1 75 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 50.... 1 40 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 200 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ...... 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, ““Success,”.. 150.... 140 
A Year Among the Bees .. -- 150.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....175 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 200.... 170 
History of National Society. 1.50.... 125 
American Poultry ne 225.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200....175 
Farm, Field and Stockman... 200.... 175 
Prairie Farmer............... 200.... 175 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 150.... 135 
American Garden ........... 250.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 300.... 225 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





—— > <> ++ 


Winter Problem in bee-keeping; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
‘for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 

—— > > ++ 

A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JouURNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cemts. 





The latest edition of ‘‘ Bees and Honey ” 
is received. It is a gem in literature, and I 
consider it the finest work on the subject 
extant. The portraits are alone worth the 
money. The magnificent engravings are 


the wonder of the old-time bee-keeper.—S. 
J. Youngman, Lakeview, Mich. 





If You Want to know how Queens 
are fertilized in upper stories, while an 
old Queen is laying below—how to safely 
introduce Queens at any time when bees 
can fly—all about different bees, ship- 
ping Queens, forming nuclei, multiply- 
ing or uniting colonies, etc.—send us 
$1.00 for *‘ Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing ;” 
170 pages ; bound in cloth, and as in- 
teresting as a story. 


> —_. <- 


When Writing a letter be sure 
to sign it. Too often we get letters 
with the name of the post-office, but no 
County or State. One such came 
recently, and we looked into the Postal 
Guide and found there were places by 
that name in 13 States. Be sure to 
stamp your letter, or it may go to the 
dead letter office, in Washington, D.C. 





The Honey-Bee; lis Natural 
History, Anatomy and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, 72 figures, and 136 illustra- 
tions. $1.00. For sale at this office. 





The Amateur Bee-Keeper, 
by J. W. Rouse; 52 pages. Price, 25c. 
For sale at this office. 








(a= Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


FRAPS FRA FSAI SFI SAIN INF RF EPL ERLE SRT INTIN OY 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per Hin 
for each insertion. when specially eotered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional! lines will cost 20 cents each. 





ANTED—To know to whom I can sell 
Popping ages MPDELT Maal oe. 
14A2t R. H. CAMPBELL, Madison, G 





ANTED—A situation in an apiary or hive 


manufactory. I am willing tomake my- 
self generally useful. J.W. TEFFT. 
5Attf 318 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





OR SALE—The Apiary of Solomon Vroo- 
man, deceased, consisting of one hundred 
and seven Colonies, and all necessary a bs 7 
ances. For many years the meer ¢ of . 
Martin, Hartford, Washington Co For 
partic ulars, uddress, 
EDGE, 


ELDR 
12A3t 11N, Yomareh St., No. Adams, Mass, 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO, Mar. 26. 26,—Fancy white comb sel- 
ling at 16c.; other grades 10@14c. Extracted 
slow demand. in hee %c. Beeswax, 26c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8, Water St. 


NEW YORK, Mar. 26,—Little demand, suffi- 
cient er: We quote: Fancy white 1-lbs., 
13@14c.; rades, lic.; buekwheat, 9c.— 
Extracted, Ca ifornia, white clover and bass- 
wood, 7@7%c.; Southern, 6: 5@70c. per gallon. 
Beeswax, very scarce at 28@29c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.,.Mar. 26.—Demand very 
slow, supply good. White 1-lbs., 14@15c.; 
dark, 8@12c. Extracted, white, 7c.; amber, 
6@6%e.; dark, 5c. 


Beeswax, demand good, 
supply very inet: 


23@26c. per lb. 
—_— MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI. Mar. 26.—Demand is fair for 
extracted honey at5@8c. Fair demand and 
good supply of comb honey at 13@16c. for 


best white. 
Beeswax is in good demand, at 2 
good to choice ye _, 
C. F. MUTH & SON, 


Cor. Freeman & Central Aves. 


NEW YORK, Mar. 26.—Demand for honey is 
very — and supply. more than demand. For 
fair comb, 9@1llc ancy 1-lbs., 12@13c.; 
lbs., 12¢.; 1. — 7@8e. Extracted, e = 
ver, 7¢.; buckwheat, 6@6%c. Beeswax—De- 
oon moderate, supply enough to meet it ; 27 
29¢ 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.,Mar.26—Demand poor. 
supply of comb honey large. Fancy 1- -1bs., 14 
@15c.; dark, 8@9c. Extracted, white, 7 cents; 
dark, ‘5@6c. No beeswax on the market. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Mar. 26.—The demand for comb- 
honey is light, supply low; 12@13c. per lb. 
Extracted, 7@8c t much in stock. Bees- 
wax—Demand fair and supply good. 27@28c. 
Very little of old honey crop will be left when 
new crop comes forward. 

. H. HUNT, Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, Mar. 26—Demand good and sup- 
sufficient. We uote: Comb, 14@l16c. Ex- 
tracted, 6@7c. a in light supply, and 
good demand, at 25@27 

J.A ‘A. LAMON, 44-46 S. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, Mar. 26.—Demand very mod- 
erate, supply average of all grades but com- 
mon qualit, Best 1-lbs. 15@16c; common, 

12@13c. xtracted, white, in barrels, 7c.; 
in kegs, 7%c; in pails, 7%4@8e. Bees wax—de- 
mand fair, ouPey small. Price. 23@28c. 

BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Mar. 26—Demand light, 
supply about exhausted. Comb, 1-lb., 10@12c. 
Extracted, 54%@6%c. Beeswax, in light supply 
and apod hemeeae at 25@27c. 

CHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


NEW YORK, Mar. 26— Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, witb no more glassed 1-b 
nor paper cartons, 1-b. We quote: Comb, 
1-h, 14@15c. Extracted—Basswood, 74@7c; 
buckwheat, 54@6%; Man ve, 68@ 5c per 
~ G demand for dark extracted honey. 
eeswax, in fair supply, with small demand, 


at 26@27c 
STROHMEYER & CO,, 122 Water St. 
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CHICAGO, Mar. 26.—Demand is now 

upply is not heavy. We oni ie t 
es, ve xt Beeswax, 
27c. R.A. BORNETT, Ort 8. “Water St. 


BOSTON, Mar. 26.—Demand is fair, supply 
- le. We quote: 1-b. fancy white comb, 
15c; extracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, none in 
ae 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Mrinn..Mar. 26.—Demand is 


moderately good, supply not Lig though — 
siderable No. 2 in ‘signi. White 1-lbs., 15@16 
cts.; dark, 10@1l4c Nha oe 3g in large pack- 


ages, white, 8@9c.; small, 9@10c.; dark, not 

in so good demand and at lower rices. Bees- 

ee good, supply very light on good 
uality 6@30c. per 

. PSTEWART & ELLIOTT. 


NEW YORK, Mar. 26—Demand is light, and 
supply large, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 12@14c; buck- 
wheat, 9@11c. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 64%@7c; buckwheat 
ind emand at 5@6c. Beeswax in fairdemand 
at 26@28ce. 

F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Mar. 26.—Demand is very 
li ht, supply ample. Do not think that any 
will be carried over. We quote: eed gad 
Ib. Extracted, 6@8c. Beeswax—Demand is 
od, supply light; 28@30c. Cold weather 
elps o =. off the over-Ccro} of honey. 
R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 
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The Convention Hand =-Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society ; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Bez JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same) ,or 2 subscribers to the HomE JOURNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the BEE 
JOURNAL. 

—> ~~ <> + eo 

Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 





Get a Binder, and always have 
your BEE JOURNALS ready for reference. 
We will mail you one for 50 cents. 





Supply Dealers should write to us 
for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 


